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his heart was the economic condition of the people and
the recurring famines    which visited the country.*    The
tamiue of 1897 had devastated parts of the country, and a
fresh famine was staring the country in the face,  as he
put it, in 1899.   He was worried by the frequency of the
tamines and completely unconvinced by the official    rea-
sons put forward for these visitations.    It was    not    the
growth of population or the improvidence of the people,
he pointed out, that caused the famines;   "The real cause
of his [the average Indian's] wretchedness   and   indebted-
ness", he stated in his address, "is that except in Bengal
and a few other tracts, the land assessment is so heavy
that the cultivator is not able to save in good years enough
to meet the failure of harvests in bad years.    All our vil-
lage industries, Mice spinning and weaving, have been killed
by a free competition with the steam and    machinery   of
England.    Our cultivators and even our village industrial
classes therefore virtually depend on the soil as the one
remaining source of their subsistence."

Later in his address he referred briefly to the "various
other causes of the poverty of India under the British
Rule". To sum up these causes he stated :

'"There is the question of the enormous Military Ex-
penditure, and the maintenance of a vast army
out of the resources of India, not for the re-
quirements of India, but for the requirements
of the British Empire in Asia, Africa and even
in Europe. There is the question of the
National Debt which, in Great Britain, has been
reduced by about 175 millions since 1860, and
which has gone up by over 100 millions in
India within this period, causing an increasing drain

* For a list of famines please   see appendix V.    Famine  deaths
ar<" given in appendix VI